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TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY 


MERLE CURTI 


Frederick Jackson Turner Professor of History, The University of Wisconsin 


(Read November 11, 1960, in the Symposium on the History and Role of 
Philanthropy in American Society) 


AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY, defined as private 
giving for public purposes, has derived much of 
its ideology, its law, and its institutional organi- 
zation from Judaeo-Christian tradition as well as 
from English common and statutory law and ex- 
perience. One would, however, expect this heri- 
tage to have been modified by the distinctive as- 
pects of American life. These include separation 
of church and state, the federal system, frontier 
conditions and the concept of abundance, the dem- 
ocratic repudiation of the idea of a static and 
structured society with an hereditary class of 
needy poor, succeeding waves of immigration, and 
slavery and the problems growing out of it. The 
emphasis in this country on the voluntary associ- 
ation or society and, in due course, on the busi- 
ness ideal of efficiency, might also be expected to 
affect patterns of giving. This paper is con- 
cerned both with the role of tradition in American 
philanthropy and with some of its modifications. 

A related problem that is also considered is the 
contention often made that American philan- 
thropy, at least in some respects, has shown a 
special inventiveness and creativity in meeting in- 
dividual and social needs largely neglected or in- 
adequately provided by government.t This is a 
thorny question. Comparison with other coun- 
tries cannot easily be made. Whatever is said 
about British philanthropy must be tentative un- 
til studies for the Victorian and post-Victorian 
periods are at hand comparable to the thorough 
and illuminating work of W. K. Jordan for the 
Tudor and Stuart era. Relatively little is known 
about the nature and amount of philanthropy in 
countries other than Britain.2 Furthermore, the 
problems associated with the nature of inventive- 


1 Curti, Merle, American philanthropy and the national 
character, American Quarterly 10: 420-437, 1958. 

2 Jordan, W. K., Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660, 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1959; Clough, Shepard B., Philanthropy 
and the welfare state of Europe, Pol. Sci. Quart. 75: 
87-92, 1960. 


law, and institutional implementation. 


ness and creativity are among the most difficult 
that an historian can tackle. 

A large share of total American giving has re- 
flected traditional Old World patterns of ideology, 
This was 
notably true in the colonial period although local 
conditions and needs resulted in a selective proc- 
ess. In ideology, the doctrine of Christian stew- 
ardship of riches was central in Puritan and 
Quaker thought. It was also evident in Anglican 
teaching. This doctrine was exemplified in such 
representative appeals for benevolence as John 
Winthrop’s A Modell of Christian Charity, Cot- 
ton Mather’s Essays to do Good, and the Mag- 
nalia, Whitfield’s exhortations for contributions to 
orphan asylums, as well as in the precepts of Penn, 
Benezet, and Woolman and in Anglican pleas for 
the inculcation of piety through libraries and for 
the conversion and nurture of Indians and Ne- 
groes.* In the legal sphere, English statutory and 
common law were applied differently according 
to local conditions, but there was little significant 
innovation.* And dependence on English institu- 
tional arrangements was reflected in gifts and be- 
quests for the free schools in Virginia associated 
with the names of Symes and Eaton, for the Red- 
wood Library in Newport, for the colonial col- 


3 Winthrop, John, A modell of Christian charity, Win- 
throp Papers, Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., 282-295, 1931; 
Mather, Cotton, Magnalia Christi Americana 1: 102, 
Boston, 1855; Tolles, Frederick B., and E. Gordon 
Alderfer, eds., The witness of William Penn, 44-57, New 
York, Macmillan, 1957; Gummere, A. M., ed. John 
Woolman, Journal, New York, Macmillan, 1922; Vaux, 
Roberts, Memoirs of the life of Anthony Benezet, 
Philadelphia, 1817; Bray, Thomas, Proposals for the 
encouragement and promoting of religion and learning 
in the foreign plantations, Thomas Bray Publications, 
no. 3: 41-43; no. 6: 10-11, London, 1701; Knight, 
Edgar W., A documentary history of education in the 
South before 1860 1: 1-353, Chapel Hill, Univ. of 
N. C., 1949. 

4 Zollman, Carl, American law of charities, 4-6, Mil- 
waukee, Bruce Pub. Co., 1924; Wyllie, Irvin G., The 
search for an American law of charity, 1776-1844, Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev. 48: 203-204, 1959. 
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leges, for orphanages, for burying grounds, and 
for the mixture of public and private support in 
our first hospital in Philadelphia.» Adherence to 
British custom was also evidenced in gifts that 
supplemented public provision for the poor, an 
example being that of Robert Keanys and Henry 
Webb in 1662 for Boston’s first poorhouse.® 
When disastrous fire destroyed a large part of 
Boston’s shops and homes in 1760, contributions 
from the churches in the several towns of the 
province, and from neighboring colonies, mir- 
rored the traditional response to similar catastro- 
phes in England.’ 

Although in the early Republic there was much 
talk about establishing a distinctively American 
culture, in the realm of philanthropy there was no 
sharp break with traditional ideology. To be sure, 
the secularization of the doctrine of Christian 
stewardship begun by Franklin was gradually ex- 
tended and was given dramatic formulation by 
Andrew Carnegie in the later nineteenth century. 
But the doctrine itself was old and continued to 
be an inestimably important factor in a great deal 
of nineteenth-century giving. It continued to be 
significant in the philanthropy of the twentieth 
century as well. 

In the course of the nineteenth century other 
emphases also continued to be made in ideology. 
As in England and in the colonial period, the 
simple appeal to compassion figured in philan- 
thropic appeals. This received considerable 
elaboration in the humanitarian movements of 
the pre-Civil War period. The argument that 
giving for the establishment of churches, schools, 
and colleges was good insurance against hetero- 
doxy in religion and politics was more frequently 


5 Wright, Louis B., The first gentlemen of Virginia, 
95-116, San Marino, Huntington Library, 1940; Mason 
George C., Annals of the Redwood Library and 
Athenaeum, Newport, R. I., 10-42, Newport, 1891; 
Franklin, Benjamin, and D. Hall, Some account of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 5-8, Philadelphia, 1754; Morton, 
Thomas G., History of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 1- 
591, Philadelphia, 1897; Pumphrey, Ralph, Compassion 
and protection: Dual motivation in social welfare, Social 
Service Review 33: 27-28, 1959; Bremner, Robert H., 
American philanthropy, 5-19, Chicago, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 1960. 

6 Hale, George S., The charities of Boston, in Winsor, 
Justin, Memorial history of Boston 4: 641-674, Boston, 
Osgood and Co., 1881. 

7™New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
34: 288-293; Boston Gazette and County Journal, March 
24, 1760; Boston Fire, Documents and Correspondence, 
Boston Pub. Lib., MS 809. 

8 Davis, Emerson, The half century, 102-344, Boston, 
1851. 
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heard, especially in periods of rising social ten- 
sion and democratic challenge to the established 
order. Thus, appeals for the support of Christian 
colleges as a way of strengthening conservative 
values were often made in the 1840’s and 1850's 
in the literature of the Society for the Promotion 
of Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West and in that of later solicitations for other 
benevolent causes.° The most important develop- 
ment in the ideological aspects of philanthropy 
was the emphasis on self-help and rehabilitation 
of the indigent poor under the auspices of vol- 
untary associations. This emphasis became the 
guiding principle in the charity organization move- 
ment of the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century, when it found congenial soil in the new 
urban society. It fitted in with the vogue of the 
self-made man idea and with the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the ideal of scientific administration 
of help to those in need. But the idea had been 
formulated and implemented by the Reverend 
Thomas Chalmers in Glasgow in the early Vic- 
torian period. It had quickly found a response in 
America and inspired or strengthened pioneer ef- 
forts in Boston and New York to substitute self- 
help, personal visitation by volunteers, and re- 
habilitation, for dependence on public support.?° 
On the institutional level, adherence to cus- 
tom in giving despite changing conditions char- 
acterized a great deal of philanthropy. An ex- 
ample only more striking than a great many others 
is the will of Oliver Smith who died in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1845. It provided for 
dowries for poor girls and for an apprenticeship 
system for poor boys. Such provisions were al- 
ready largely antiquated. Yet the Smith bequest 
channeled many millions into this mold.1* Deep- 
rooted precedents were followed in other matters 
all through the nineteenth century and well into 
our own in the founding or strengthening of 
agencies for helping widows, fallen females, or- 
phans, lonely sailors, and for the blind, deaf, and 
9Soc. for the promotion of collegiate and theological 
education at the West, An. Rep., 18-31, 1844; Curti, 
Merle, The social ideas of American educators, 63-71, 
New York, Scribner’s, 1935; Griffin, Clifford S., Their 
brothers’ keepers, 1-60, New Brunswick, Rutgers, 1960. 
10 Masterman, N., ed., A selection of passages and 
scenes to,tllustrate the social teaching and practical 
work of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., vi, 4, London, Con- 
stable, 1900; Bremner, Robert H., From the depths; 
the discovery of poverty in the United States, 51 ff., 
New York, N. Y. Univ. Press, 1956. 
11 Starr, Harris E., Smith, Oliver, Dictionary of 


American Biography 17: 329-330, New York, Scrib- 
ner’s, 1935. 
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otherwise handicapped. Similar precedents were 
followed in gifts providing hospitals for the sick, 
libraries for the community, and schools and col- 
leges for the young.}? 

In making such gifts or bequests donors were 
of course often doing something which had never 
been done in their communities. They were thus 
creative in meeting needs not otherwise being 
met. Yet in another sense they were hardly be- 
ing creative, for such privately founded and sup- 
ported institutions were part of a long cultural 
tradition. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that originality and creativity in giving was not 
always foresighted or wise in long-range perspec- 
tive. Many examples of this are to be found in 
the literature of philanthropy, particularly in liti- 
gation involving the “dead hand.”?% Two in- 


12 Cary, Thomas G., Memoir of Thomas Handasyd 
Perkins containing extracts from his diaries and letters, 
220-260, Boston, 1856; Brace, Charles Loring, The 
dangerous classes of New York and twenty years’ work 
among them, 1-448, New York, 1880; Allan, William, 
Life and work of John McDonogh, Baltimore, 1886; 
Knapp, Samuel L., Life of Thomas Eddy, 55-350, New 
York, 1834; Teeters, Negley K., The early days of the 
Magdalen society of Philadelphia, Social Service Re- 
view 30: 158-167, 1956; Brown, William A., Morris 
Ketchum Jessup, 24-25, New York, Scribner’s, 1910; 
Jones, Mrs. Frederick R., The education of the blind, 
in Goodale, Frances A., ed., The literature of philan- 
thropy, 170-193, New York, 1893; Tiffany, Frances, 
Charles Frances Barnard, 2 ff., Boston, 1895; Finley, 
John Robert W. DeForest, The Survey 46: 439-441, 
1931; Watson, Frank W., The charity organization 
movement in the Umted States, 49-86, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1922; Dept. of Interior, Bureau of Ed., Public 
libraries in the Umted States of America, xvi, 814 ff., 
Washington, 1876; Ditzion, Sidney, Arsenals of a demo- 
cratic culture, 129-164, Chicago, Amer. Lib. Assoc., 
1947; Davidson, Robert, A vindication of colleges and 
college endowments, 15-26, Lexington, Ky., 1841; 
Thwing, Charles F., The endowment of colleges, Inter- 
national Review 2: 258-268, 1881; Sears, Jesse B., 
Philanthropy in the history of American higher educa- 
tion, 1-126, U. S. Bureau of Ed., Bull. 26, Washington, 
1922. 

13 Zollman, Carl, American law of charities, 4-15; 
Hayes, Ralph, Dead hands and frozen funds, No. Amer. 
Rev. 227: 607-614, 1929; Hall, Thomas C., Perpetual 
emoluments: taxation without representation, /ndepend- 
ent 70: 898-900, 1911; Alvin W. West, clippings, Han- 
over Bank and Trust Co. collection on philanthropy, 
Wis. State Hist. Soc.; Taylor, Eleanor, The public 
accountability of charitable trusts and foundations, Social 
Service Review 25: 299-391, 1951; Commonwealth of 
Mass., H. of Rep. no. 58, special report of committee 
on judiciary on petition and memorial of trustees of the 
charity of Edward Hopkins, Harvard Univ. Archives; 
Gray, Roland, The trustees of the charity of Edward 
Hopkins, supplemental account, 1889-1943, Boston, 1948; 
Flick, Alexander C., Samuel Jones Tilden, 525-529, New 
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stances may serve to give concreteness to the point. 
On the very eve of the Civil War a Bostonian be- 
queathed a large sum to support the abolition 
movement. He could not of course have foreseen 
that national events would within the short space 
of four years make his bequest obsolete.4* Con- 
siderably later a fund was established in St. Louis 
to aid needy occupants of covered wagons heading 
westward: but railroads were already beginning to 
replace the older picturesque vehicle.*® 

Turning to the question of an American law 
of philanthropy one finds a picture fairly complex 
both by reason of our federal system and the 
tempo of social and economic changes. It is true, 
as Professor Wyllie has shown,?* that in 1819 
the Supreme Court accepted as law the Virginia 
position which, by reason of local circumstances, 
was restrictive in discouraging private gifts to 
religious agencies engaged in philanthropic pro- 
grams. But in 1844 the Court endorsed the more 
liberal and flexible positions of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. This, to be sure, did not sweep 
away the Virginia doctrine which actually influ- 
enced several states. But it did open the doors 
to greater freedom in giving which was to prove 
both advantageous and disadvantageous to social 
interests. It is worth noting that the scholar- 
ship cited by the Supreme Court and by counsel 
drew heavily on the record of English chancery 
courts and custom prior to the Elizabethan stat- 
utes of charitable uses of 1601. In the later nine- 
teenth century and in our own times, the tendency 
toward flexibility and the encouragement of phil- 
anthropy have been expressed in statutes, espe- 
cially those exempting gifts from taxation. It 
has also been expressed in court decisions empha- 
sizing the cy pres doctrine and in a broader inter- 
pretation of what constitutes public interest in a 
particular gift or bequest than certain earlier de- 
cisions approved. On the other hand, abuses or 
alleged abuses of philanthropic funds have led 


York, Dodd Mead, 1939; Guy, Jackson, The Fayer- 
weather will litigation, Univ. of Va. Alumni Bull. 4 
(n.s.) : 297-303, 1904; The dead hand, 7-24, Cleveland, 
Cleveland Trust Co., 1921. 

14 May, Samuel J., Antislavery Papers, will of Francis 
Jackson, Ms. Div., Bost. Pub. Lib. For the Charles 
Hovey case, see William Lloyd Garrison, The story of his 
life by his children 3: 477-478, 494, New York, Century, 
1885-1889. 

15161 Missouri: 262; Crowell, Chester T., Giving 
money away, Sat. Even. Post 148: 10, 1926. 

16 Wyllie, Irvin G., The search for an American law 
of charity, 1776-1844, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. 48: 203- 
221. 
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on the state and federal level to legislative in- 
quiries, refusal to incorporate a philanthropic 
agency, and regulatory laws. Such restrictions in 
the public interest, or what was regarded as pub- 
lic interest, resemble earlier regulatory devices 
in Victorian England.’7 All these changes in our 
ideas about philanthropy and its administration, 
as in our laws, are related to English precedent 
and to later English history. 

It is a moot question whether in our country 
unique conditions and experiences have modified 
the Old World heritage sufficiently to have re- 
sulted in an American civilization. But that 
civilization in America at least presents many 
significant differences from that in western Eu- 
rope is beyond reasonable doubt. In American 
philanthropy one would therefore expect signifi- 
cant modifications of European precedents. 

Of various institutions that have been regarded 
as characteristically American, foreign observers 
have attached special importance to the voluntary 
association. It has been used in far greater de- 
gree than in Great Britain in charitable, welfare, 
and educational enterprises. It developed early 
and has been sustained in organizations for mu- 
tual self-help among our immigrant groups, in- 
cluding the Jews, whose amplifications of Old 
World patterns have been noteworthy, especially 
in the twentieth century.‘® Conditions on our 
frontiers, remote from centers of population and 
government, inspired a great deal of neighborly 
mutual self-help and reenforced the use of the vol- 
untary association in education and welfare. Sep- 
aration of church and state and the development 
of almost countless sectarian organizations en- 
couraged extensive use of the voluntary associa- 
tion in all philanthropic enterprises. Another 

17 Gray, B. Kirkman, A history of English philan- 
thropy, 283-291, London, P. S. King, 1905; De Schwein- 
itz, Karl, England’s road to soctal security, 1-281, Phila- 
delphia, Univ. of Pa., 1943; Beveridge, William H. 
(Lord), Voluntary action, 1-420, New York, 1948; 
Andrews, F. Emerson Philanthropic giving, 1-318, New 
York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1950; Sacks, Albert 
M., The role of philanthropy, also essays by Lowndes, 
Charles L. B., Clark, Elias, Prunty, Bert S., Jr., and 
Alford, Neill H., Jr., on subjects relating to law and 
philanthropy, Virgima Law Rev. 46: 391-538, 1960. 

18 Bogan, Boris D., Jewish philanthropy, 1-391, New 
York, Macmillan, 1917; Charity and charitable institu- 
tions, Jewish Encyclopedia 3: 667-678; Cronbach, Abra- 
ham, Jewish pioneering in American social welfare, 
American Jewish Archives 3: 51-80, 1951; Ginzberg, 
Eli, Report to American Jews on overseas relief, Pales- 
tine and refugees in the United States, 1-92, New York, 


Harpers, 1942; Agar, Herbert, The saving remnant, 
New York, Viking, 1960. 
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factor has been the prolonged existence of slavery 
and the intensity of problems of race relations 
which gave wide scope to the philanthropic vol- 
untary association to free and to help the Negro. 
The relation of man to land, so favorable to man, 
and the abundance of economic and social op- 
portunities in a mobile society have also prolonged 
the American emphasis on the voluntary associa- 
tion and delayed the extension of public responsi- 
bility for individual security and well-being, with 
its much debated advantages and disadvantages. 
In brief, it is clear that Americans, while not in- 
venting the voluntary association as a_philan- 
thropic device, have made far greater use of it in 
mass appeals for funds than has been the case in 
Great Britain where it was long assumed that 
philanthropy is the province of the upper classes. 

The philanthropic foundation, which similarly 
derives from Europe, has also become so widely 
used, especially in the twentieth century, as to 
constitute in effect an American innovation. 
Since the role of foundations in American society 
is the subject of other papers in this session, I 
shall only call attention to the American charac- 
teristics reflected in its diversity and specializa- 
tion, its business-like emphasis on efficiency, its 
relative flexibility, and its use of professional 
experts. 

In the technique of fund-raising one also sees 
modifications of British example and develop- 
ments so extensive as to warrant thinking of 
these as being an American innovation. Even 
in the campaigns for providing food, clothing, 
and medical supplies and services for the Greeks 
in their struggles for freedom in the 1820’s and 
in the measures taken for the relief of the Irish 
famine-sufferers in the 1840’s, Americans carried 
much further the methods also used at the time 
in the British Isles. These included raising funds 
and the gathering and transportation of food 
through such devices as collections in churches 
and factories, popular appeals through the press 


19 Andrews, F. Emerson, Philanthropic foundations, 
1-459, New York, Russell Sage, 1956; Gardner, John 
W., Foundation operating policies, Assoc. Amer. College 
Bull, 42: 78-85, 1956; Keppel, Frederick P., The 
foundation: its place in American life, 1-113, New York, 
Macmillan, 1930; Fosdick, Raymond B., Story of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1-336, New York, Harper, 1952; 
Glenn, John M., Lillian Brandt, and F. Emerson An- 
drews, Russell Sage Foundation, 1907-1946, 2 v., New 
York, Russell Sage, 1947; Lester, Robert M., Forty 
years of Carnegie giving, 1-186, New York, Scribner’s, 
1941; Lindeman, Eduard C., Wealth and culture, 1-135, 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1936. 
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and in great public meetings, theatrical and musi- 
cal benefits, dances, and ladies’ bazaars. In later 
American campaigns for disaster relief at home 
and abroad and for aiding refugees and other vic- 
tims of persecution and war, these methods 
reached proportions unknown abroad.”° 

Other devices for fund-raising may be regarded 
as truly American. The YMCA, which originated 
in England, developed in America the modern 
techniques of the “drive.” 1. This came increas- 
ingly to take on some of the characteristics of 
religious revivalism—zest for efficiency, social 
pressure, salesmanship, and publicity, cloaked in 
a comfortable idealism. Criticized by some for 
its overhead costs, including commissions for 
professional organizers, criticized also for appeals, 
especially in wartime, to “mob psychology,” the 
“drive” has nevertheless extended the dimensions 
of philanthropy by involving virtually the whole 
community.22, The community trust,?* designed 
to eliminate ill-advised private giving and to in- 
troduce into philanthropy a greater measure of 


20 Dulles, Foster Rhea, The American Red Cross: a 
history 39-41, 149-151, 224, 258, 311, 313, 349, 361-363, 
509, 531, 532, New York, Harpers, 1950; Pickett, Clar- 
ence E., For more than bread, 13-14, 21-22, 65-67, 108- 
109, 197-198, 201, 212-213, 223, 250, 258, 290-302, Boston, 
Little Brown, 1953; A. C. Marts, Historical sketch of 
the fund-raising profession and of Marts & Lundy, Inc., 
typescript, Marts & Lundy, Inc.; John Price Jones Col- 
lection, Baker Library, Harvard Univ., America’s gift to 
France file, Greek war relief association, inc., etc.; obit. 
David A. Brown, New York Times, Dec. 24, 1958. 

21 Hopkins, Charles H., History of the YMCA in 
North America, 596-601, New York, Assoc. Press, 1951. 

22 Warren, George Washington, History of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association during the first century, 
v, 5 ff., Boston, 1877; Klein, Philip, Drives—Money 
raising, Ency. Soc. Sct. 3: 238-241, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1931; John Price Jones to Nelson Perkins, Sept. 
20, 1919, on the nature and value of public appeal for 
philanthropy, John Price Jones ms. collection, Baker 
Library, Harvard, ms. no. 66; Arnett, Trevor, Recent 
trends in higher education in the United States, Gen. Ed. 
Board, New York, 1940; New United Fund cuts charity 
drives, Nation’s Business 43: 36-47, 80-81, 1955; Sey- 
mour, Harold J., Design for giving; the story of the 
National War Fund, New York, Harper, 1947; Pims- 
leur, J. L., The fight for the charity dollar, Nation 186: 
43-46, 65-66, 100-102, 1958; New York Times, Apr. 21, 
1960. 

23 Hayes, Ralph, Dead hands and frozen funds, No. 
Amer. Rev. 227: 607-614, 1929; Carter, Leyton E., 
Wealth is for the living—not the dead, Banker’s Maga- 
gine 122: 463-467, 1931; Rich, Wilmer Shields, National 
Council on Community Foundations to Merle Curti, 
May 6, 1958; Community trusts of America, 1914-1950, 
Nat. Com. on Foundations and Trusts for Community 
Welfare, Chicago, 1950; Giving, USA., Amer. Assoc. of 
Fund-Raising Counsel, New York, 1959. 
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efficiency, together with the community chest,”4 
is an American twentieth-century innovation which 
has also given a broader base to fund-raising 
than existed traditionally in America and else- 
where. In addition to these modifications, exten- 
sions, and outright innovations, American fund- 
raising has shown originality in the extensive use 
of the principle of giving on condition that the 
gift be matched by other donors. This of course 
stimulated the widening of interest in philan- 
thropic projects. 

Important, too, especially since 1913, has been 
the encouragement provided by tax exemption to 
giving for acceptable philanthropies.?5 Not until 
1950, when the German Federal Republic intro- 
duced this provision into income tax legislation, 
had it been known abroad in anything comparable 
to the American pattern.?® Finally, the recent 
entrance of the corporation and the trade union 
into giving for purposes beyond the immediate 
well-being of these agencies, has extended the 
scope of philanthropy.?’ 

Worthy of notice also is the American exten- 
sion of philanthropy in agencies and for purposes 
which have counterparts elsewhere. An example 
is the American practice of using Red Cross con- 
tributions for the relief of civilians in disasters 
at home.”® Another example is in the foreign 
missionary field.2® The development of medical 
and educational services in connection with for- 
eign missions cannot be regarded as a uniquely 
American contribution. But no country’s foreign 
missions have done more pioneering in this field 
than those of the United States. American giv- 
ing through non-official secular channels for dis- 


24 Seeley, John R. et al., Community chest: a case 


study in philanthropy, Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press, 


1957; King, Willford Isbell, Trends in philanthropy, 
New York, Nat’l Bureau of Economic Research, 1928; 
McMillen, Wayne, Financing social welfare service, 
Social Work Year Book, 260-267, 1954. 

25 Internal Revenue Code, 1954, An act to revise the 
internal revenue of the United States. Public law 591, 
Washington, Government Print. Office, 1954; Bremner, 
Robert H., American philanthropy, 158, 159-160, 174-175 ; 
Andrews, F. Emerson, Philanthropic foundations, passim. 

26 Clough, Shepard B., Philanthropy and the welfare 
state of Europe, Pol. Sci. Quart. 75: 87-92, 1960. 

27 Andrews, F. Emerson, Corporation giving, N. Y., 
Russell Sage, 1952; Prunty, Bert S., Jr., Love and the 
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aster relief and rehabilitation abroad has features 
common to similar voluntary giving on the part 
of other people. But Americans cut new paths 
in developing agencies for overseas work in the 
fields of library development, educational pro- 
grams, health, and welfare. In so doing, both 
individual philanthropists and foundations have 
extended benefit to countries that have been only 
slightly affected by Western educational and wel- 
fare concepts and institutions. Thus, they have 
returned in small part a great cultural debt to 
the Old World. 

Using these old and new methods and agencies, 
what kind of contribution has American philan- 
thropy made toward the enhancement of life both 
at home and in other countries? In this paper 
it is possible to give only a brief synopsis of the 
story. 

In welfare, the contributions to understanding 
and advancement through the use of ever more 
far-reaching scientific techniques have been im- 
pressive, as the record of Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, to cite only one example, makes clear.2° In 
one aspect of welfare, namely health, it is in- 
disputable that philanthropy, especially in the last 
fifty years, has made contributions that are both 
original and significant. Any effort to evaluate 
these must, of course, take into account the 
pioneer work and the continuing contribution of 
agencies of local, state, and federal government. 
In some cases, notably in the discovery of causes 
and the demonstration of effective control of hook- 
worm and yellow fever, the discoveries of govern- 
ment experts were adopted and given world-wide 
application by the Rockefeller agencies. Indeed, 
the close cooperation between philanthropy and 
public agencies in the sphere of health makes it 
hard to measure the contributions of each. These 
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things said, it remains true that individual donors 
have broken new ground, as the Eastman free 
dental clinics for children indicate,?? and as in- 
numerable contributions to the improvement of 
hospital care suggest. Individual donors, large 
and small, have made possible great advances in 
medical research, notably in tuberculosis, polio, 
heart ailments, and other diseases.22 The contri- 
butions to the improvement of medical education 
associated with the work of Flexner and to basic 
medical research,** as well as innovations in 
psychiatry and public health, have brought credit 
to many foundations, representative of which are 
the Milbank Fund, the Commonwealth Fund, 
the Kellogg Foundation, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Public education has been rightly considered 
one of America’s major contributions to civiliza- 
tion. Many aspects of education generally re- 
garded as original (though in many minds of de- 
batable merit) have been initiated by private 
philanthropy. From a great store of examples 
one may be cited—the introduction into Boston’s 
public schools by Mrs. Quincy Shaw of cooking, 
sewing, and household arts, as well as the con- 
tinuation school, visiting teachers, and_ special 
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classes for the handicapped. Mrs. Shaw was also 
responsible for initiating school nursing and 
physical training. When the Boston school board 
dropped for lack of funds the kindergartens estab- 
lished by Elizabeth Peabody, Mrs. Shaw shoul- 
dered the burden until their success was so clearly 
demonstrated that they were permanently taken 
over by public authority.*° 

In opening educational doors to Americans 
hitherto largely deprived of such advantages, 
philanthropy was indeed creative. A voluntarily 
supported liberal arts college was the first edu- 
cational institution to give young women access 
to an academic degree. Vassar antedated the 
establishment in England of Girton, Newnham, 
and Lady Margaret Hall. The extension of edu- 
cational opportunities to Negroes was in effect 
initiated by voluntarily supported religious agen- 
cies and greatly furthered by the benevolence of 
Peabody, Slater, Rockefeller, Jeanes, Phelps- 
Stokes, and Rosenwald.*® If such philanthropic 
support overemphasized vocationalism and dis- 
couraged the assumption of responsibility by 
Southern taxpayers,®” one would still have to 
concede that this philanthropy was, in the context 
of the time, greatly needed and seemingly di- 
rected toward self-help. Again, private philan- 
thropy established schools for the handicapped 
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and pioneered in supporting special facilities for 
these children in public schools.** Although 
Great Britain in many respects led the way in 
adult education, the contributions in this field of 
John Lowell,2® Peter Cooper*® and _ others, 
opened opportunities that no other comparable 
agency did. In the establishment of libraries 
available to the public, a notable group of 
philanthropists preceded Carnegie. These pio- 
neers do not detract from the stimulus the Scot- 
tish-born steel magnate gave to the public library 
movement. These contributions in balance over- 
weigh the limitations of the Carnegie approach 
to the problem.*2 In the twentieth century the 
Carnegie foundations led the way in revolutioniz- 
ing adult education.*? 

It is abundantly clear that both private and 
public schools and colleges are deeply indebted 
to the nineteenth-century donors of libraries, pro- 
fessorships, and scholarships. In raising to pro- 
fessional levels advanced teacher training, engi- 
neering, social work, and business administration, 
philanthropy broke new ground, as it did in sup- 
porting the movement for educational tests and 
One can only mention here the 
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pioneer support given by philanthropy to early 
experiments in progressive education,** to the 
encouragement of art and music appreciation in 
liberal arts colleges,** to general education, and 
to area programs. The Carnegie agencies, which 
played an important part in both encouraging 
educational experiments and in raising standards, 
also gave a national base for the programs of 
pensions for retired professors at a time when 
these were barely known.*° 

No historian of American scholarship would 
fail to record the important contributions made 
in publicly supported universities to research in 
the humanities and social studies as well as in 
the natural sciences.*® Yet it is fair to say that 
the achievements of American research in all 
these fields have stemmed in major proportions 
from philanthropic support. 
call the contributions to knowledge that rested 
on the rich collections of such institutions as the 
Boston Athenaeum, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the American Philosophical Society, and 
the libraries named for Lennox, Newberry, 
Crerar, Huntington, and Folger. The reputation 
of American archaeology moved forward in 
strides thanks to the support to overseas field 
work given by such donors as Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe, Jacob Schiff, John D. Rockefeller, and 
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the Horace Rackhams.*’ Classical scholarship 
kept abreast with developments in the Old World 
in part by reason of the active interest and contri- 
butions of James Loeb ** and the donors to the 
American School at Athens and the American 
Academy in Rome.*® Generous foundation sup- 
port enabled the American Law Institute to un- 
dertake the great cooperative Restatement of the 
Common Law, an enterprise which has proved 
useful to counsel and judges as well as to legal 
scholars.*° 

But the contributions of philanthropy to schol- 
arship also opened up virtually new fields. Long 
before the importance of reliable knowledge about 
Africa was generally recognized, an American 
foundation supported the pioneer survey of Lord 
Hailey.**_ Charles Crane’s interest in Russia 
enabled a young scholar to become one of our 
first authorities in Russian studies.*? 

In this connection mention must be made of 
the initiation and support, chiefly by foundations, 
of scores of major aids to scholarship: the great 
bibliographies, indexes, and products of the new 
microphotographic techniques have facilitated in- 
quiry in all the humanistic and social disciplines. 

If foundations have nevertheless been criticized 
for inadequate support of humanistic scholarship, 
the criticism that they have done far too little 
for music and art has been even more pointedly 
made. Certainly what was done was small in 
relation to what education, welfare, health, and 
scientific research received.** For this there are 
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many reasons apart from the predominantly 
utilitarian cast of American life. It seems prob- 
able that foundations felt that the support of art 
and music was already being cared for at the 
hands of such “angels” as Henry Lee Higginson, 
father and supporter of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra whose example stimulated many in 
other cities to make symphonic music possible 
in their communities.** The reward for what these 
men and women did gradually came as the sup- 
porting clientele for symphonies and operas in- 
creased in number. The tendency, already fore- 
shadowed when the great foundations got under 
way, of private collectors of art to make their 
treasures available to the public,®® also partly 
explains the slender record of the foundations 
in this field. And at least some men and women 
of wealth may have felt more or less unconsciously 
what Robert Crane so sharply expressed in 1907. 
Since wealth had been won at the expense of the 
poor, the Chicago plumbing magnate declared, 
it was a sort of second robbery for those possess- 
ing it to give for any purpose other than directly 
improving the lot of the poor.*® 

In any evaluation of the role of donors in the 
field of art one must of course acknowledge the 
egotism, competitiveness, and undiscriminating 
taste of many men and women who spent great 
sums in collecting. Yet the fact that America 
now possesses museums that rank with and in 
some cases surpass the most renowned in the 
Old World, testifies to the imagination, judgment, 
and taste of many, or at least to a willingness 
to be guided by mentors possessing such qualities. 
That money and the flaunting of it in many cases 
figured prominently in art purchases is true, a 
truth that has brought caustic criticism on 
America from European connoisseurs. At least, 
however, the treasures were bought from those 
in the Old World who were willing to sell and 
had not been accumulated, as had often been the 
case abroad, by chicanery and looting in war.*” 
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That many of the art collectors showed little 
creativity or originality is, again, obvious. But 
if the great number closed their eyes, to con- 
temporary art in the desire to acquire old masters, 
good and bad, some did encourage contemporary 
art before Paris recognized its merits. American 
art was often ignored. Thomas Hart Benton 
certainly has a point in insisting that a truly 
original and great art must somehow be related 
to the people **—a point often overlooked by the 
collectors. Still many did interest themselves in 
American art and artists.°® In balance, when 
the sluggishness of the general public and of gov- 
ernment in manifesting an interest is remembered, 
it seems fair to say that the role of philanthropy 
in making available some of the greatest treasures 
from all parts of the world, as well as from 
America, must be reckoned as one of its more 
creative contributions. 

Closely related on one level to the effort to 
encourage the role of esthetic values in American 
life has been the more comprehensive growth of 
the civic spirit, as expressed in support for parks, 
buildings and civic improvement in general.® In 
a sense a legacy of the Greek and Roman em- 
phasis on the community in contradistinction to 
the Judaeo-Christian concern with the individual, 
the civic spirit has developed in America largely 
without direct government initiative and support, 
with such notable exceptions as the building of 
the nation’s capital and the creation and main- 
tenance of state and national parks. In the his- 


tory of every American city, the town fathers 
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and solid citizens who made or enlarged their 
fortunes while contributing to the industrial and 
commercial growth of the city, were spearheads 
of civic benevolence. What one such leader, 
Ichabod Washburn of Worcester, wrote in his 
autobiography, represented what hundreds of 
others might well have written. “During these 
forty-seven years of increase,” wrote Washburn, 
“T have so far aimed to identify my interests with 
the growth and prosperity of the city as to con- 
tribute my share in whatever public improve- 
ments have been made.” ® In later decades of 
the nineteenth and in the early twentieth century, 
the wives of these urban leaders began to play 
a similar role which greatly impressed many for- 
eign visitors.°2 These men and women took 
pride in the reputation of their city for benevo- 
lence, public spirit, and civic beauty. Occasion- 
ally gadflies took their community to task for 
not doing enough—Mathew Carey was a notable 
example in Philadelphia.6* It was indeed often 
hard to raise enough money to carry through a 
public enterprise such as the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment in Massachusetts. But the sustained prod- 
ding and dedication of a few philanthropic 
patriots helped educate their fellow-citizens. Civic 
mindedness found an increasing expression in 
gifts of real estate for public parks: 44 per cent 
of those in Cleveland, 49 per cent of those in 
Portland, Oregon, were, to cite two examples, 
so acquired.** In some cases of course consider- 
ations of speculation, and of a desire to increase 
the value of land not given, were a factor. In 
many others genuine civic philanthropy seems 
to have been a major motive. Of importance, 
too, in the development of a willingness to give 
in interest of the esthetic and recreational facili- 
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ties in a city was the stimulus of a great com- 
mercially sponsored exposition: the role of the 
Chicago World’s Fair in stimulating the renais- 
sance of the midwest metropolis is well known. 
Nor, in all this, must one overlook the contribu- 
tions of personal service to civic causes, often 
unrecognized and unrewarded though in some 
cases, as that of Robert W. De Forest, recognized 
by the unofficial title of the city’s first citizen.® 

In certain cities the names of individuals are 
forever associated with particular civic improve- 
ments. There was Stephen Girard’s bequest of 
$500,000 to the city of Philadelphia to improve 
the Delaware River waterfront and to widen and 
pave streets, in order, he said, to diminish the 
tax burden of those least able to pay.® Sig- 
nificant and for its time original was the gift of 
a group of New Yorkers, including Harriman 
and Morgan, which made possible the preserva- 
tion of the natural beauty of the Palisades and 
of Bear Mountain.*” William Kent salvaged and 
took steps to preserve the giant redwoods north 
of San Francisco.** Memorable too are the con- 
tributions to Rochester’s civic consciousness as- 
sociated with George Eastman ® and the fund 
established by George Robert White to create 
in greater Boston works of public beauty and 
utility not to be expected from the city treasury.” 
Other examples are legion. 

In the field of tenement improvement and low- 
cost housing, private philanthrophy, not govern- 
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ment, took the lead. The pioneer work in Eng- 
land associated with such names as George Pea- 
body, Octavia Hill, and others stimulated similar 
enterprises in New York and other cities in 
which such men and women as Lennox, Muhlen- 
berg, Paine, Gleason, Phelps-Stokes, Ginn, and, 
especially, Alfred T. White figure with special 
prominence.? Beginning with Russell Sage, 
foundations worked in this field. The John B. 
Pierce Foundation, the Loose Fund, the McLean 
Trust, the Bernheim Foundation, the Brundage 
Charities, the Robert Marshall Williams Fund, 
the Kaufman Foundation, and the Old Dominion 
Foundation have made useful contributions. That 
what has been done both as private philanthropy 
and in stimulating government action has not been 
enough, need not deprive of credit those to whom 
credit is due. 

The story even in broadest outline must take 
account of the fresh approach given to the whole 
idea of play in its personal and social aspects. 
Here the great pioneer was Joseph Lee,”? but 
he was only one of many colleagues, including 
well-known and less well-known figures in the 
social settlement movement. In time what pri- 
vate philanthropic initiative undertook in the 
sphere of play and recreation came to have gov- 
ernment recognition and partial support, as in 
the years of the New Deal. 
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Finally, the note of efficiency in civic enter- 
prise owes much to the philanthropic initiative 
and support in the second decade of the present 
century of the bureaus of municipal research. 
These have come to be, as they should be, largely 
self-supporting.”* The pioneer concern of Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation in city planning has influ- 
enced other foundations. Yet as late as 1958 
it was reported that the Ford Foundation, after 
considering a large grant to an institution for 
civic planning, decided to work through universi- 
ties lest the courts rule that this area is too 
controversial or at least too political to merit 
direct philanthropic support." 

This brief account of the way in which Ameri- 
can philanthropy has developed from its Old 
World origins, of the newer methods and agencies 
that have been adopted or further developed in 
the United States, and of the kind of private con- 
tributions that have been made in various fields 
has done scant justice to the dedicated work of 
many individuals and foundations. But it at 
least suggests the scope and character of what 
has been done. And it gives support to the 
thesis that, whatever its limitations, private 
philantrophy has played a telling part especially 
in the America of the last seventy-five years in 
opening the way to a larger emphasis on the 
esthetic and civic components in the national life. 
In these respects, in the role that many donors 
and some foundations have played, and in the 
distinctive relationships with government that 
have developed, American philanthropy has a rec- 
ord that is genuinely creative. 
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